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Scientific Potices, 





RECENT GALVANIC EXPERIMENTS ON 
-THE BODY OF A MURDERER. 
callie 
(Continued from our last Number, page 112.) 
‘ —_ grins 
TO THE EDITOR. 
R, 


last namber of the Journal of Science and the 


p the . 
y.U deg. s, is given the full account, written by the professor 
is by 0. MM sclf, The details of the experiments agree, in sub. 
tis nce, with what you have already laid before your, 
it woay Mieders ; I, therefore, think it necessary only to extract) 


observations respecting the nature and consequences 
the phenomena exhibited. I cannot avoid noticing, 
singular position hinted at by Dr. Ure, that, but 
the injury done to the spinal marrow, the extent 
the incisions, &c. life might have been restored. 
e doctor, in his first experiment, mentions two prin” 

and extensive incisions having been made, without 
sing any blood to flow; yet, in the second experi 
nt, he says, that the body had been well nigh drained 
is blood. From the time the body was suspended, it 
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occurred rem the tir A, i 
hich was ain that circulation had entirely ceased ; and it is 
sday, the MM.41 to suppose, that consequent coagulation had 
} not dis- a. yened. Now; assuming this to be the case; let 
watery f uk, is there any mode by which liquidity can be 


ind have fggrentolood that has once coagulated? If not, how 



































describe [pit posible that circulation could be-restored? And 
rethod.of [MimRthoutdrenewed circulation, it is evident that’a resto- 
ed, Cer Hm of the vital functions is an absolute impossibility 
, through Your's, &c. 
ry vemel * 
tJeast ju ’ 
strong to Min delikerating on the above galvanic phenomena, we 
sto recite Malmost willing to imagine, that if, without cuttin, 
mi the ap- fap and wounding the spinal marrow and blood-vessels 
| have no neck, pulesonazy organs had been set p-playing |} 
ectly, die Mest 3 ¥ by yes phrenic nerve 

ys may be done without “y gerous, incision) 

hy wate Ti is s probability that life might have been restored. 





ished the 


event, however little desirable with a nurderer, and 
aps contrary to law, would yet have been pardonable 









di sve:bave Mine instance, as it would have been highly honourable 
dude, that to science. "From the accurate experiments 
on boar, fat Philip, itappears that the action of the aiaglttaigat 
t with it: Ma ungs is indispensable towards restoring the sus- 
om it ate feed action of the and great vessels, subservient 
bvious to fap’ weulation of the blood. , 

al aders tisknown, that cases of death-like lethargy, or sus- 








danimation, from and accidents, have oc» 
ete life has returned, after longer interruption 
actions than in the subject of the preceding ex- 
is. It‘is probable, when apparent death ae 
from’ siffocation with noxiotis gases, &c. and when 
isno organic lesion, that ‘a judiciously directed 
hie experiment will, if any will, restore the 

of the vital funetions. The plans of adiinistering 
dectricity hitherto pursued in such cases, are, 


ve and ¢ 
FACT. 
—————_} 
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or insertion IAN) bumble apprehension, very defective. »No‘ad- 
or Parla ge, We perceive, is likely to accrue passing 
fast Edix fg’ dbarges across the chest, directly through the 
y to receife and lungs. On the principles,so well dev 

» from thet . Philip, and now ill ted on Cly¢ 's body, 
ind abscnee fae id transmit along the channel of . that 
ion all tute for nervous influence, or that power which 
nt with th hance awaken its dormant ties. ' Then, 






I, fair hopes may. be ‘formed.of, deriving extensive 
from’ galvanssm ; and of arising this wonderful 
toits expected rank, among the ministers of health 
to man. 
would, ‘however, beg léave to ‘suggest another ner- 
thannel, which I conceive to ‘be a still readier and 
‘ul one, to the action of the heart and lungs, 
e phrenic nerve. If a longitudinal incision 
48 1s frequently. done for aneurism, through the 
nents of the neck at the outer edge of the sterno- 
muscle, about half way: between the clavicle 
gle of the lower jaw; then, on turning over the) 
this muscle, we bring inggrar view the throbb 
bon the outside of which, the par vagum, 
eeeatetie nerve, lie together in one sheath. 
vefore, they may both be directly touched and 
by a blunt metallic conductor. ‘These nerves 


yer contem: 
















































cate directly, or indirectly; with the phrenic; 

nperficial nee of dhe heart is sext off from the 
lapted to net : 

» anxious “ip uld, however, the phrenic nerve be taken, that 

orcv-ment@ Hl left side is the preferable of the two. From the 

. BP of the h left phrenic differs a little in its 

from the right. It passes over the pericardium, 


eceiv d, WE the apex of the heart. 
ile the point of one metallic conductor is applied 
nervous cords above described, the otlier ore 
be firmly preased agzinst thefside of the mn, 
ely under the carti of the seventh rib. The 
hould be moistened with a solution of common 
What is better, a hot saturated solution of sal- 





B.S. G id 
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0 s by which s the electrle energy will be 

co. - ~ Brera through the cuticle, so as to 
He the Voltaic chain, 

1 Hall, “a*H#P 'y bare the nerves above described, requires, as 

rect; Mr-GMM"Ated, no formidable incision, nor does it de- 

. John $.08 ¢ anatomlcal skill, or surgical dexterity, than 





htioncr of the healing art ought to 


|| to recall the fleeting breath of man to its cherished man- 
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periment is at least insonsible to pain; and that life is 
at stake, perhaps irrecoverably gone. And assuredly, 
if we place the risque and difficulty of the operations in 
competition with the blessings and glory consequent on 
success, they will weigh as — with the intelligent 
and humane. It is possible, indeed, that two small brass 
‘knobs, covered with cloth moistened .with solution of 
sal-ammoniac, pressed above and below, on the place 
of the nerve, and the diaphragmatic region may suffice, 
without any surgical operation. It may first be tried. 

“Immersion of the body in cold water accelerates 
greatly the extinction of life arising from suffocation ; 
hence, less need be entertained, of recovering! 
drowfied persons after a considerable interval, than when 
the vital heat has been suffered to-continue with little 
abatement. None of the ordinary practices seen 
enjoined by the Humane Society, should ever on such 
occasions be neglected. For it is surely criminal to spare 
any pains which may contribute, in the slightest degree, 


sion.” 





POLAR EXPEDITION. 





(Continued from our former Papers.) 





We find that serious complaints are made 
of Captain Ross, in regard to the hasty 
manner in which he relinquished the pursuit 
of a North-west Passage, at the very mo- 
ment when he had a greater prospect of 
success than had ever before presented it- 
self. It is said, that he did so without cal- 
ling a council of his officers of the ships 
under his command, and to the surprise and 
disappointment of allon board. His sudden 
determination to steer for England is said to 
be accounted for, by his supposing that he 





others, most likely to lead us at once to the 
northern coast of America, was so unex- 
pected, and at the same time so exhilarating, 
| that I firmly believe every creature on board 
anticipated the pleasure of writing an over- 
land despatch.to his friend, either from the 
eastern or the western shores of the Pacific. 
We stood directly into this spacious inlet ; 
-the width continued pretty nearly the same, 
as far as we could see, and not a particle of 
ice on the water; neither was there any 
appearance of land a-head. Every breast 
beat high, and every one was desirous to 
mount the crow’'s nest, to look out for the 


mentioned, and in the very spot too, of all! 


| Che Kaleidoscope : 


Price 3td. 


Sound round the head of Battin’s Bay, and 
down to the northern coast of Labrador, is 
so intersected by numerous straits or inlets, 
that, as far as appearances go, the land on 
the western side of Davis’ Strait and Bafiin’s 
Bay, is formed into a great cluster or archi- 
pelago of islands, beyond which is the Polar 
Sea ; but whether all Df any of these straits 
are or are not navigable, is a question that 
yetremains to be decided, and which nothing 
can decide but practical experience; and 
this I have reason to believe to be the opi- 
nion entertained at head-quarters ; for Lam 
extremely happy to inform you, that the 
Admiralty have allowed the crews of the 





opening which should conduct us into the 
Polar Sea, near the coast of the main land 
of America. We had not run, however, 
above ten leagues within the inlet, when the} 
Isabella bore up, and, of course, the Alex- 
ander did the same, and we stood eut of) 
the inlet; why, we could not conjecture, | 
but under all sail. Our Commodore, as it} 
afterwards appeared, had seen the land at! 
the bottom of the inlet. It is impossible to! 
describe to you the gloom that was immedi- | 
ately spread over every countenance, all | 
their sanguine hopes being thus unexpect- 
edly dashed to the ground. At the very 
spot where the Isabella bore up, the depth 
of water was 650 fathoms, and the tempe- 
rature continued the same as at the en- 
trance: the Alexander was about four or 
five miles a-stern of her consort at that 





saw land at the bottom of the bay into which 
he had peeped, a sight with which the eyes of 
no other individual on board the ships: were 
struck, and which appearance (if it existed) 
was as likely to be produced by the bending 
shore of an extended strait, as by the ter- 
mination of a bay. Whatever observations 
the other officers made in their several jour- 
nals, Captain Ross is himself possessed of ; 
for he took all the logs, journals, remark- 
books, and charts, and carried them with 
him from the Humber, on the ship's arrival 
theres 

In the only faithful narrative of this ex- 
pedition, which we have seen in an Edin- 
burgh’ Magazine, (and which is known to 
come, from the pen of a person on board, 
equally distinguished by his science and in- 





time: but not the least appearance of land 
was visible in the direction of the inlet from 
her crow’s nest.* 


«On passing near the southern point of} 
Lancaster Sound, the depth of water had 
increased to upwards of 1000 fathoms. 
Close to this pomt we landed oma fine slop- 
ing sandy beach, at the bottom of a little 
bg: jato which river of rtmning water 

failing, whose width might be from 50 
to 60 vrds, and the water above knee deep. 
The flat ground through which it ran was 
free from ice, and appeated to be covered 
with a tolerably good soil, in which were 
growing a variety of plants.~ On the banks 
were found a piece of fir tree, or branch, 
about five inches in diameter, and a picce 





tegrity, though given from memory, as his 
jourtial was ‘taken away) we find the fol- 
lowing statement of this unaccountable 
termination of the pursuit :— 

‘On the 30th Aug. when in latitude 74! 
or thereabouts, we suddenly deepened our 
water from 150 or 160 fathoms 'to the amaz- 
ing depth of 750 fathoms, and increased its 
temperature from 32 to 26. On the weather 
clearing up, we fouud ourselves a-breast of 
a large opening, which we had no doubt, 
from its latitude, was that named by Baffin, 
‘Sir James Lancaster’s Sound.’ , ins the 
northern to the southern headlands, it ap- 
peared to be at. least 50 miles in width, ‘As 
we knew that Baffin had not entered this 
sound, but stood away from it to the south- 
eastward, its appearance inspired hope and 
joy intoevery countenance; andevery officer 
and man, on the instant, as it were, made 
up his mind, that this must be the North- 
west passage ;—the width of the opening, 
the extraordinary depth of water, the in- 
creased temperature, and the surrounding 
sea, and.the Strait so perfectly free from 
ice, that not # particle was seen floating, 
weré circumstances so encouraging, and so 
different from any thing we had yet seen, 
that every heart panted to explore this pas- 
sage, which was to conduct us all to glory 
and to fortune. We had hitherto met with 
nothing that could in the smailest degree 
damp our spirits; we had lived well, suffered 
no fatigue, either from anxiety or bodily 
exertion ; we had seen nothing like danger; 
and we had been animated by one sentiment; 
but nothing had yet occurred to inspire us 
with the my of success in the great enter-} 
prise; we had proceeded cheerfully, but 
without enthusiasm, and our ardour had 
rather diminished, as we began to diminish 





of birch bark. We went through the cere- 
mony of taking possession of this Jand in 
the name of his Majesty, which I fear is 
only putting ‘a barren sceptre in his hand,’ 
though of: all the places we had yet seen’ 
since we crossed the Arctic Circle, this is| 
by far the most inviting ; and, indeed, were 
it not forthe high peaked moantains, partial- 
ly covered with snow, which bound the 
valley: on each side, we could not possibly 
have supposed ourselves to be in the high 
latituge of :74 especially on looking sea- 
ward, and not seeing a particle of ice as 
far as the eye could reach. 

“The month of September had now set 
in, and the disappointment experienced in 
Lancastef Sound cast a damp on all our 
future proceedings. We continued to the 
south-eastward, along the land, which we 
saw at, intervals, but Kept at a very respect- 
able distance from it. We saw several 
openings, but examined none. The sea 
continued clear of ice, and the’ weather 
moderate, but seldom clear. 

‘ ¥#u will probably expect from me some 
sre as te the existence and practicability 
of a North-west Passage ; but I really fee! 
myself to be utterly unable to give an 
well-founded opinion on the subject. } 
may, however, with safety assert, that our 
observations have not supplied us with any 
grounds whatever for stating, as I eive 
has been positively stated in the Newspa. 
pers, and apparently on demi-official hates 
rity, that there is no passage from Baffin's 
Bay into the Pacific. 1 am perfectly certain, 
that no officer employed on the expedition 
ventured to hazard such an assertion, be- 
cause ng one is competent to make up his 
mind to such a decision—But, were I com- 
pelled to @eliver my sentiments on this in- 











our latitude. But to find se grand an open- 








al Possess. 
nls. Bibuld stways bear ii mind® that the subject of ex: 





ing, under such circumstances as I have 





teresting question, [ should say that the 
whole of this Jand, from Wolstenholm's' 


two ships to volunteer their services, as it is 
understood, for another expedition next 
year ; and it is almost unnecessary to add, 
every one to a man has volunteered for this 
service.” 

It is a lamentable thing, that all the ex- 
pense of the expedition should be thus 
wasted. And surely in the above statement, 
which is confirmed by every officer on board, 
grounds are laid for an enquiry into the con- 
duct of the Commander. Another expe- 
dition is to be fitted out, of which Captain 
Ross is not to have the command, while 
every other officer is to be employed. Can 
he sit down contented with this determina- 
tion of the Admiralty ?—We are not advo- 
cates for this species of summary reprimand, 
A gallant officer ought to demand a Court 
of Enquiry, or a Court-Martial, that his 
conduct may co.ne before a competent tri- 
bunal, and that he may stand or fall by the 
judgment of his country. 































* The Crow’s-nest is a kind of box, sufficient to 
hold a man; generally a cask, fixed near the mast- 
head, to protect the observer from cold, and enable 
him to look out for whales or open pieces of water, 
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NEW AND SINGULAR MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT. 
— 

A new instrument, called the Gidophone, has been 
invented and made by Charles Henry Vander Bergh, 
It has the appearance of a lady's work table ; the shape 
is a parallelogram, and it occupies about four: feet by 
two. Itis played on by heys, like a harpsichord or 
piano-forte. Along the back lies a solid block of metal 
of a peculiar composition, known only to the inventor, 
and the exact proportions in which the several metals 
re combined, he avers to be indispensable to the pro« 
ductions of the best possible tone. The side of the 
block that lies next the player, presents a sweep, into 
which are inserted cylindrical bars of the same metal, 
varying in length from six inches and ahalf to half-an« 
inch, and something more than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. Upon each of these bars, ina moveable ring 
of the same metal, closely fitted, which is fixed by a 
screw through the top, and by changing the position of 
this ring (a very simple-operation, and similar in effect 
to the apportioning of the water in musical glasses) the 
instrument is tuned. ‘To the end of the See not ine 
serted in the block, a spring is affixed at a right angle 
by ascrew, and each of these springs is connected with 
the corresponding aan by a simple mechanical contri« 
vance, so asto be pulled forward when the keys are 
pressed down by the player. Part of the surface of 
the —s is covered with some kind ot felt or plush, 
Parallel to these springs lies a roll of conical shape and 
of a peculiar composition, but differing from the block 
and the bars, the former being of a colour between 
brass and copper, and the roll resembliag pewter. This 
roll revolving upon its axis, is put into motion by the 
foot, like the wood in a turning lathe. The pressure 
of the finger upon the Key brings the spring into con. 
tact with the roll, while it is in a state of revolution, 
and thus the bar inserted in the block is made to via 
brate, and the tone produced. The sound ceases when 
the spring is relaxed from contact with the roll, which 
happens when the pressureonthekey isremoved. A swell 
is produced by a difference in the touch, and a perfect, 
crescendo and diminucndo can be obtained at pleasure, 
The compass of the instrument is five octaves and a 
half, and it is singular that the several parts produce 
sounds essentially different. ‘The upper tones are pre» 
cisely those of an octave fute—the next notes in suce 
cession, those of an oboe, below these, of the clarioe 
net, and still lower, of the bassoon, The resemblance 
is exceedingly close, so much so, indeed, that the best 
application of the invention will probably be found ta 
be in substituting the Gdophone for wind instruments 
at concerts, where good players are not to be had. 
The lowest tones are rough, and rather injure than im- 
“mea the general effect, wherever they are employed. 
nereasing the size of the block and bars, extends the 
pag of tone ina degree far beyond a geometrical 
ratio. Inthe present shape and proportion, its tone is 
scarcely louder than a common square plano-forte —< 
The Gdophone is competent tothe performance of an 
allegro. Of it¢ tse 2s an accompanying instrument to 
the voice, every one riay judge from the description of 
its several tones. ‘They ve a constant variation 
as the composition rises or 3 and now the singer 
would seem to be accompanied by a finte, now by a 
clarionet or bassvon obligato. The general effect, hows 
ever, is that of a sitiall concert of all these wind insttus 
ments. 
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Astronomical Potices. | 





(CONTINUED MONTHI y.) 
al 
FEBRUARY, 1819. 


_— 


The Moon's northern latitude, on the Ist, at noon, 


is one depree four minutes, in the sixth degree of the 
scéond sign; and it increases to the 7th, when it is at 
midniy ht tive d rrees, two minutes, in the twenty- 
fourth degree of the fourth sign. It then decreases to 
the 15th, when she passes the ecliptic in her descending 
node, about three in the morning, in the twenty-second 
degree of the seventh sign. Her southern latitude now 


increases to the 2ist, being at noon of that day five 
degrees six minutes, 10 the twenty-first degree of the 


tenth sign ; and then it decreases tothe 27th, on which | gree of this sign, her motion being direct through about 
day she passes the ecliptic in her ascending node, about | twenty-two degrees. She is first seen above and near 
ven im the afternoon, in the twenty-first degree of |/to the twelfth of the Archer; and in receding from 
the firet sien ; and ber northern latitude then increayes, || this star she passes over the small stars in its head, 
being. at midnight of the @ath, one degree twenty-six || between the fourteenth and nineteenth 3 and then she 
minutes. in the eighth degree of the second sign. \!directs her course above Mars and Jupiter to the east 


Phe Moon ison the meridian, on the Ist, at twenty | 





‘that day rises above an hour and a quarter before the 
jsun 5 and on the 14th, about three-quarters of an hour 
ibefore it. On the Ist, he is between the small stars in 
Ithe head of the Archer and Mars, the former to the 
'l west and the latter to the east of him, and he is direct- 

ling his course to Mars, whom he reaches on the 11th, 





| passes him on the 23d. 










THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





His situatien, for the former part of the month, is, 
sufficiently favourable for observations on this planet, 
as he is at his greatest elongation on the Ist, and on 


passing him at five in the afternoon, being then only 
cight minutes to the north of him; the passage will of 
course be invisible to us, but the day before this will 
be a sufficient direction to others besides the experienced 
astronomer to point their telescopes to him ;_ bat many 
will have discovered him before this ime. The Moon 


| Venus is a morning star. Her latitude, on the Ist, 


Che Gleaner. 


‘© I am but a gatherer and disposer of other men™® 





stuf.” Watton. 





ACCOUNT OF HIGHLAND ROBBERS. 
—_— 


There is no instance of any country having made 
so sudden a change in its morals, as the Hebrides. — 
Security and civilization possesses every part; yet 
not many years have elapsed since the whule was a 
den of thieves of the most extraordinary kind. They 
conducted their plundering excursions with the ut- 
most policy, and reduced the whole art of theft into 





lis five degrees thirty-eight minutes north, in the second 
\degree of the tenth sign; and it diminishes to about 
three degrees and a quarter, in the twenty-third de- 


lof her, but does not reach either of them this month, 





a regular system. From habit it lost all the appear- 
ance of criminality ; they considered it as labouring iu 
their vocation ; and when a party was formed for 
any expedition against their neighbours’ prosperity, 
they and their friends prayed as earnestly to Heaven 
for success, as if they were engaged in the most 
laudable desigu. 

The constant petition at grace of the old Highland 
chieftains, was delivered with great fervour in these 





ree minute ve in the afternoon, having above || finishing her course in about the middle of the barren ‘ 
_ t a : we oan he - be stars of the Ram, and || space erwaen the heads of the Archer and the Goat. }j terms: “ Lord! turn the world upside down, that 
below ber, at a preater distance to the east of it, Men- || The Moon passes her on the 21st. Christians may make bread out of it. The plain 
har. with the email stare in the head of the Whale.|| Mars isa morning star. His latitude on the Ist, is(f English of this pious request was that the world 
Ont he Yd, she is on the meridian at eight minutes past || fifty-two minutes south, the twenty-second degree of might become, for their benefit, a scene of rapine 


six, having above and near to her to the east the Plei-|/the tenth sign; and it increases to nearly sixty-five {} and confusion. 


ades, Menkar being now below her, and near to it to 
the west. On the 3d, she is on the meridian at fifty- 
six minutes past six, the Ple jades being now above her, 


Dut to the west of it, and Aldebaran with the Hyades 


below her, ata much greater distance, and to the east 
of it fhe observer will now notice how much the | 
orbit of the Moon is changed since he saw ber passing | 
through the Hyades, and eclipsing Aldebaran. On| 
the 4th, she is on the meridian at forty-six minutes! 
part seven, the second of the Bull, or tip of the north- 
ern horn, being above and near to her to the east, the 
sixth. or tip of the southern horn, at a much greater 


9 


cistar below her, also to the east ; Aldebaran and 
the Hyades being below her to west of it. Orion pre- 
scyts himeelf in splendour below her, the third and 
second being almost directly under ber. On the Sth, 
she ison the meridian at thirty-six minutes past eight, 


the seventh and ewellth of the ‘wins being below and 
near her o the east; the two tips of the Bull's horns 
are now to the west of her! ‘The greater part of Orion 
is now to the west of it, the first star being almost di- 
reedly ufder her. 


On the 6th, the Moon is on the meridian at twenty- 
it minytes past pine, baving below and near her to 


the west the bith of the ‘wins, the two first being 
above her, and at some distance to the east: the sixth 
is below her, and newer to it to the east; and the third 
still lower, and near to it to the west. On the 7th, she 
fs on the meridian at eighteen minutes past ten, being 
pow almost directly under and near to the second of 
the fwins, the first being higher up and to the west 
of it ra considerable distance below, and almost di- 


reetly under her, is the first of the Lesser Dog. On 
the 8th, she is on the meridian at seven minutes past 
eleven, being above, but near to the two small stars 


and included nebula of the Crab, which will be obscu- }/ 


red by her euperior lustre. On the Oth, she is on the 
meridian ut fifty-four minutes past cleven, being under 
the einai] otars in the head of the Lion, and nearest to 
the eleventh, or sroall star io its mouth, and she ts 
difecting ber course between the seventh and first of 
this constellation to the east of her, but nearest to the 
former «tar 


On the 10h, is full Moon, ata quarter past six in |) the stream from the Urn; his distance at first being 
the morning. but, trom her too great northern latitude, || about a degree and half from the twenty-first of the 
Withont an eclipse. Im the evening she risés about || Water-bearer, ‘The Moon passes him on the 25th. 

Ss vt, under and near to the seventh of the Lion,|!| Herschel is a morning star. His latitude on the Ist, 
boing soon followed by the first of this constellation, || is six minutes south, in the twenty-fourth degree of 
and when these stars appear she will be seen to have || the ninth sign; and it continues nearly the same the 
passed the line between them; and during her long |;whole month, His motion is direct through nearly 
stay above the horizon she will be perceived to | a degree. He will be found, therefore, about mid-way 
recede slowly trom these stars, a8 ber motiov in her || between the eighth of the Serpent-bearer andthe twelfth 
orbir is at present far irom rapid. On the Lith, she |/of the Archer. ‘The Moon passes him on the 19h. 
Yiccs at some distance under the seventh and first of || Sun's apparent diameter on the Ist, is thirty-two mi- 
tly Lion. On the Leth, she rises under the constella- || nutes and a half, and on the 19th, thirty-two minutes 
tign of Ue Lion, the second of it being above uer to |}/twenty-four seconds, decreasing during the _ whole 
the weet: and her course lies berween the second of }]{month. ‘he Moon’s apparent diameter, at midnight 
the Viretn and the small scars in acs head, passing the |/of the @d, is half a degree ; and it decreases to the 6th, 
former star b fere Mutnight, but she does not reach ||during which day it is about twenty-nine minutes 
the seventh till alter Moon-set. On the 15th, she rises |] twenty-eight seconds, It then increases to the 22d, on 
under the seventh, avd ts soon followed by the third || which day itis about thirty-three minutes. Tt after- 
of the Virgin, passing the latter about midmght. On || wards decreases to the end of the month, being on the 
the 4h. sbe ts followed soon after hee rising by the |[last midnight half a degree and hitty minutes, The 
fret of the Virvin, and ber passaye by this star is the |] Sun enters the eleventh sign on the 19th, at twenty-two 
eljef feature in ber course. On the 15th, she rises un-/j minutes past ten in the morning. 

der the tenth of the Virgin, and is seen, during the ee a] 
mormeg of the 16th, to pass under aud near to ae a Z 

the eleventh of this constellition, Natural History. d 

On the itch, the Moons in the morning under 
the two firet stars of the Botunce, but nearest to the ens 
firccof this coustedation. On the sth, she rises under LOCUSTS. 
and near to the second of the Scorpion, and will be 

' { , } —- 

peeecived to direct her course between this star a 4 

Avtares, atrivicg at the line between them about Sun Extract of a letter from Myers Fisher, Esq. of Ury, 
rise. On the 19th, she will be perceived to pass under ||near Philadelphia, to the Editor of the United States 
ood nearto the eubth of the Serpent-bearer. Ou tic|{ Gazette, April 12, 1817.-—Having observed several 
’ she vives with the eleventh of the Archer, under |]/paragraphs in different newspapers of this city, mien- 
rhe tenth, and posses under the tormer star a little be- |] ioning the expectations of a visit from the locusts in 
fore Sun-rise, directing ber course under Venus and }] rhe present year, and expressing some curiosity to know 
Mars to the cast of her On the 2ist, she i» under the |} more about them, [ inclose the following for publica- 
grail stare inthe head of the A t { Venus; th joa, if it be thought worthy of so much space as it 
planct, (com ite great worthere laticude, being conside. J}will occupy in your paper. This insect is miscalled 
rably sbowe her. On the 20d, she rises under the tw nthis country, and by a name which generally in- 
first stare of the Goat, and Mars; and on the v4ath pires terror from the ravages which the -locusw. or 
now Moon, at fury three minutes past eleven imc | orylli have committed in Asia and Africa, froyp the 
forenoon, out from her great perthern lattude withou arliest records of history, to the most recent pds lica- 
a) eclips j}rion, from Moses to Captain Riley's late narrative of 

Qn the 25th, the crescent of the Moon will be see 1 |} his travels, It is called by Linnzus, in his Systema 
t we wae have a good horigou towar is west-by-|] Natura, Cicada Septendecim. It is perfectly harm- 
south. wear to it, soon aéter Sunset, the position of [less to the vegetable creation, and usetal tothe farmer 
the ecliptic, andthe rapidity of ber motion in her orby [}1n affording fourishment to his poultry and swine, for 
t : to her appearance + se horizon wo or three months of the scarcest season of che year. 

thourh she hay so lately passed the con lr inhabits the bowels of the earth, for sixteen years of 
n rclow and near to her. On the if sis life, in the shape of a grub or many legged worm, 
ceived hove passed the line drawn) visics the air in fthe seventeenth, to copulate and con- 
of the four stars in square ane \ inue its speeies, and perishes as food for various tere 
bh », she is seen above the sn Lf re strial and volatile creatures useful to man. It is said 
{the Fishes, and at core distance {/to have been foand at the distance of more than twenty 

of the Ram. On the 2sch,;) 

the three first stars the Ram ]j car 
id stars in the bead of ube} 
: nice o ; 
rhs Latitude on the } 
' vy nteenth degree of the }] Mountains. It is believed to have the same length of | 
i to the 6th, when be passe iuration in different parts of this very extensive conti- 
‘ he tWeaty-secot }nent, ad may perhaps appear in some part of it every | 
i de ing ‘ re r; or rather, there is reason to believe, that they) 
t th We it sseven minules, Jappeorin every yearin some part or other of the United J - 
e t t he elev isign, his mo-')Sratcs, with the complete period of seventeen years end of the 16th, and t 


t thirt be al 
bein, i t tarougd ab Ul UAtty-clg Gt Cogrees.! 


||minutes, in the thirteenth degree of the eleventh signs 
|| his motion being direct through nearly twenty-one de- 


grecs and a half. He is first seen in the middle of the 
barren space between the heads of the Archer and the 
Goat, and he directs his course under the two first stars 
of the latter constellation, passing them onthe 15th 

and he finishes it ina line with these stars and the four 
small stars in the tail, but nearest to the latter stars, 
having passed Jupiter on the 13th, about noon, being 
then thirty-six minutes to the south of him. The 
Moon passes him on the 22d. 

Ceres is on the meridian at thirty-nine minutes past 
four in the afternoon, and every succeeding evening 
earlier. Her latitude, on the Ist, is six degrees ten 
minutes south, in the twenty-fourth degree of the first 
sign, and it decreases to nearly four degrees and three- 
quarters, in the third degree of the second sign, her 
motion being direct through nearly nine degrees. She 
is moving therefore in a very barren space, under the 
three first stars of the Ram, directing ber course above 
|the head of the Whale, without any striking object 
inear her to point her out to the general observer. On 
|the 25th, she passes the first fourteenth of the Whale, 
jone of the small stars on the top of its head, at the 
idistance of about thirty-eight minutes, being to the 
south of it. ‘The Moon passes her on the 28th, 

Jupiter is a morning star. His latitude, on the Ist, 
\is twenty minutes south, in the twenty-ninth degree 
of the tenth sign, and it is increased by about three 
minutes, in the fifth degree of the eleventh sign, his 
| motion being direct through about six degrees and a 
quarter. He is seen, therefore, under the two first 
stars of the head of the Archer, passing them in the 
|middle of the month. ‘The Moon passes him on the 
22d. 

Saturn is an evening star, setting on the Ist, about 
ithree quarters past seven in the evening, and every 
evening earlier. His latitude, on the Ist, is one degree 
| (ifty-seven minutes south, in the seventeenth degree of 
| che twelfth sign, and it diminishes only about a minute. 
|— lis motion is direct through nearly three degrees 
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in the barren space under the four stars in square, fro 




















veiween every local appearance, 


jand a quarter. He is seen, therefore, slowly regedings, 


They paid a sacred regard to their oath: but as 
superstition, among a set of banditti, infallibly super- 
cedes piety, each (like the distinet casts of Indians) 
had his particular object of veneration; one would 
swear upon his dirk, and dread the penalty of per- 
jury, yet made no scruple to forswear himself upon 
the bible : a second would pay the same respect to 
the name of his chieftain : a third again would be mos: 
religiously bourd by the sacred book: and a fourth 
regard none of the three, and be credited only if bh 
swore by his crucifix. It was also necessary to dis 
cover the inclination of the person, before you put 
ltim to the test ; if the object of his veneration was 
mistaken, the oath was of no signification. 

The greatest robbers were used to preserve hospi 
tality to those that came to their houses ; and, like 
the wild Arabs, observed the strictest hunour towards 
their guests, or those that put implicit confidence in 
them. The Kennedies, two common thieves, took 
the young Pretender under protection, and kept him 
with faith inviolate, notwithstanding they kuew an 
immense reward was offered for his head. They of- 
ten robbed for his support; and to supply him with 
linen, they once surprised the baggage horses of one 
of our general officers. They often went in disguise 
to Inverness, to buy provisions for him. At length, 
a very considerable time after, one of these poor fel- 
lows, who had virtue to resist the temptation of 
£30,000, was hanged for stealing a cow, value 30s. 

The greatest crime among these fellows, was that 


went a summary trial, and, if convicted never missed 
of a capital punishment. The chieftain had his offi- 
cers, and different departments of government: be 
had his judge, to whom he entrusted the decision of 
all civil disputes ; but in criminal cases, the chief, 
assisted perhaps by some favourites, always under- 
took the process. 

The principal men of his family, or his officers, 
formed his council, where every thing was debated 
respecting their expeditions. Eloquence was held in 
great esteem among them, for by that they could 
sometimes so work on their chieftain, as to change 
his opinion; for, notwithstanding he always kept the 
form of a council, he always reserved the decisive 
vote in himself. When one man had 4 claim upon 
another, but wanted power to make it good, it was 
held lawful for him to steal from his debtor as mauy 
cattle as would satisfy his demand, provided he sent 
uotice (as soon as he got out of the reach of pursuit) 
that he had them, and would return them, provided 
satisfaction was made on a certain day agreed on. 

When a creach, or great expedition had been 
made against distant herds, the qwners, as soon as 
discovery was made, rose in arms; and with all 
their friends made instant pursuit, tracing the 
cattle by their track for, perhaps, scores of miles.— 
Their nicety in distinguishing that of their cattle, 
from those that were only casually wandering, or 
driven, was amazingly sagacious. As sovn as they 
arrived on an estate where the tyack was lust, they 
immediately attacked the proprietor, and would 





oblige him to recover the track frum his land for- 
wards, or make good the loss they had sustained — 
This custom had the force of law, which gave to 
tthe Highlanders this surprising skill inthe art of 
tracking. It has been observed before, that to 
steal rob, and plunder with dexterity, was esteemed 
as the Iighest act of heroism. The feuds hetween 
the great families was one great cause. There was 
not a chieftain but that kept, in some remote valley 
in the depth of woods and rocks, whole tribes of 
thieves in readiness to let loose against his veighbours 
when (from some public or private reason) he did 
not judge it expedient to resent openly any real or 
imaginary affront. From this motive, the. greatest 
chieftain robbers always supported the lesser, and 
encouraged uo sort of improvement on their estates 
but what promoted rapine, The greatest of the 
heroes, in the sixteenth centary, was Sir Ewim Ca- 
meron: he long resisted the power of Cromwell, but 
{at length was forced to submit. He lived in the 
jneighbourhood of the garrison, fixed by the usurper, 
‘at Inverlochy. His vassals persisted in their thefts, 
, Gill Cromwell sent orders to the commanding officer, 
that on the next robbery he should seize on the 
\chieftain, and exccute him iv twenty-four hours, in 








save been acquainted with it during three of its former || of looking out for the effender, laid hold of the first 


lease the thief was not delivered to justice. - An act 
feet below the surface of the earth in digging wells, | jot rapine soon happened ; ‘Sir Ewin received the 
an speak with certainty of the fact as to ten feet, I ijmessage; and, instead of giving himself the trouble 


{this severity, put a stop to these excesses, till the |) eee 


_ A gentleman, who lately visited Edinburgh, #% 
he year ‘ |improvements there almost surpass belief. 
gregor, was another distinguished bero iu the latter }, eight hundred houses have recently been erected # 
he beginning of the Jast cen- | vicinity of the new Bridge, which have been 
tury. He contributed greatly tewards forming his lieverage of £1000 each { 


i time of the restoration, when they were renewed with 


double violence till the year 1743. Rob Roy Mac- 


ee 





profession into a science, and establishing the polig 
ffebove mentioned. The Duke of Montrose unfyy 
tunately was hiv neighbour: Rob Roy frequen 
saved his Grace the trouble of co!!ecting his rents. 
used to extort them from the tenants, and at the 
same time give them formal discharges. 
neither in the power of the Duke, or any of thy 
gentlemen he plundered, to bring him to justice; , 
strongly protected was he by several great menqimmperth 
Roy had his good qualitig 
he spent his revenue generously ; and strange to 
was a true friend to the widow and orphans. E 
period of time gives uew improvement to the 
A son of Sir E. Cameron refined on those of Rylmmcoxe, 
Roy; aad, instead of dissipating his gains, acc 
lated wealth—He, like Jonathan Wild the G 
never stole with his own hands, but conducted jj 
commerce with address, and to an extent unknoyy 
before —He employed several companies, and gmponou 
the more adroit knaves at their bead ; and neyemmWern 
suffered merit to go uurewarded. He never opeah 
received their plunder, but employed agents to p 
chase from them their cattle. 
derable property, which he was forced to leave bebiy 
after the battle of Culloden gave the fatal blow 
The last of any eminence, 
the celebrated Barrisdale, who carried these arts 
the highest pitch of perfection. 
all the common practices, he improved that aitig 
of commerce called the 6 Black Meal,’ to a de 
beyond what was ever known to bis predecess 
This was a forced levy, so called from its being 
monly paid in meal, which was raised, far and w; 
on the estate of every nobleman and gentleman, 
order that their cattle might be secured from { 
lesser thieves, over whom he secretly presided 
He raised an income of five hundred 
year by these taxes; and behaved with gens 
honour in restoring, on proper consideration, { 
stolen cattle of his friends. 
resemblance to our Jonathan; but he differed 

bserving a strict fidelity towards his own gang; 
he was indefatigable in bringing to justice 
rogues that interfered with his own, 
of a polished behaviour, fine address, and a fine 
sou; and considered himsclf in a very high lig 
public, and preserver of ga 


But it wa 


whom he was useful. 









He acquired cons! 


all their greatness 


Besides exalij 




























as a benefactor to the 





THE HIGHLAND REEL. 


From Lettice’s Tour. 





“ Night was comiug on, and we retired to our iu 
which we had left, two hours before, in perfect ord 
But we had scarcely re-enters 
and sat down to an early supper, meaning to retire 
soon tu bed; when suddenly we heard a 
of running up and down; the voices of menand 
women, in all the adjoining rooms; some talking 
others singing and whistling Presently struck 
a merry strain of music, in a room directly, beue 
us; dancing succeeded ; the whole house shook; 
table, our seats, our very plates and spoons, 
sively partook the genera) movement; as we 
selves did, a few minutes afterwards. 
as we found that all thoughts of sleep must be deed, 8: 
ferred for a season, we descended in haste, ine 
to see the company and the ball. 
with some effort, through the crowd of the pass 
and door way, many a bonny lad and lassie did 
see, who, having finished their day at the cot 
works, were, very uimbly, and not ungraccf 
performing the lively evolutions of the Scottish 
The dance and the music were national, and meri 
the attention of strangers, 
any precise idea of the nature of the steps, 
the crossing, shuffling, springing and frisking of 
dancers; or to describe their setting: to, their fig 
ing io and out, and turning about; their cl 
of hands, and enapping of fiagers, would be in 
sible, There was. something of all. this, and 
in the dance; every man bad his partner, and 
uumber of conples in each reel seemed inde 
The music and the dance began very temperate 
a kind of udagio movement. Je gl 
gently along, for two or three rounds, the 
encreased by degrees, till it became brisker and 
tively; at length wooderfully rapid; and 
like the German valt, by each pair joining aedv 
ing round with a velocity continually accelerated 

—— Quo non aliud velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget, viresque-acquirit eundd. 


and tranquillity. 


of infidelity among themselves: the criminal under- 


till the parties growing giddy, -hegau to reth 
ended the dance, but when unable. either ton 
even stand any longer. 
to mention, that a certain’ raptuvous, yelp, 

every now and then escapes the male dancemi 
height of their glee, seems. to. give new spi 
Considerable credit was 
that address and cireumspection of the swf 
which they avoided trampling on the naked 
the aymphe, whilst most vigorously footing it 
near them, in shoes of a very massive sole. 4 
short pause the dance was renewed, and an a 

young woman invited us to partake in it, Asi 
impossible nut to have sympathised in the ani 
of the scene, I know net that any thing but 
norance of the steps and the figure. prevent 
accepting the challenge, 
however, to remain spectators, which we did ti! 
assembly broke up, and departed, according to! 
custom, about eleven o'clock. Such is thet 
in which the cotton, workers, and young tars ret 
from their sea-faring expeditions, amuse the 

on Saturday eveniigs, and particularly holydey 


I should not have ¢ 


their movements 


Our excuse allowed 
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yeriods, 2766, in 1783, and 1800, in the vicinity of! fallow he met with, and seot him bound to Inver- | 
ai Philadelphia, and in the year 1800, beyond the Blue | lochy, where he was instantly hanged, Cromwell, by |! 
>| 





* At Rothesay, in the Isle of Bute. 
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WELSH ANCESTRY. 
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From No. IV. of the Historical Notices of Mon- 


his rents mouthshive.| 

nd at thy eee 

But it wy ; f in the 
any of t Amongst other residences, for merly of note, in the 
justice ; eigibdurhood vf Moumouth, are the remains of 
eat ment Pevthir, ouce a principal seat of the family of Her 


It is distaut from the town about two wiles, 
ity to the fashion of the times ia 
bich it was built, was formerly surrounded by al 
gat, over which were two drawer-bridges, Mr. 
oxe, in his tour through Monmouthshire, gives the 
ollowing anecdote, explanatory of that attachment 
» genealogical precedeace for which Ancient Bri- 
ave beea so famed and ridiculed. It appears | 


bert. 


| qualitia . 
nd, in conform 
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nducted hggmtous b a so Fam ; 
it unkno hat a high spirit of rivalry ou some such point of | 
es, and dmonour existed between the families of Perthir and 
, and neve Verndee, though originating in a common stock, 

ever Open Mr. Proger, (of Werndee,) dining with a friend at 
ents to pufim onmouth, proposed riding to Werndee in the even. 


ug; buthis friend objecting, because it was late and 
hikely to rain, Mr. Proger replied “ With regard to 
be lateness of the hour, we shall have moon-hght ; 
nd should it happen to rain, Perthir is not far frou 
be road, and my consin Powell will, 1 am sure, give 
ys a night's lodging.” They accordingly mounted 
their horses, but being soon overtaken by a violet 


uired con 
eave behir 
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+p fe “Bishower, rode to Perthir, and found all the family re 
redecesummtired to rest. Mr, Proger, however, calling to his 
s being co cousin, Mr. Powell opened the window, and, looking 
ar and wigimmout, asked, “ la the name of wonder, what means all 
ntlemas,j this noise? Who is there?” “ It is only I, your 
“da from {i usin Proger, of Werndee, who am come to your 
resided hospitable door for shelter from the iuclemency of 


the weather, and hope you will be so kind as to give 
me and my friend a lodging.” “ What! is it you, 
cousin Proger? You and your friead shall be in 
stantly admitted, but upon one condition, that you 
willallow, and never hereafter dispute, that Iam the 
head of the family.” ‘* What do yuu say?” returned 
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Tentie Mr. Proger; “ Why, I say, if you expect to pass th: 
: weed night in m; house, you must allow that | am the head 
da fine thefamily.” ‘ No, Sir, [never would adaut that : 


were it to rain swords and daggers, 1 would ride this 
night to Werndee, rather than lower the consequence 
of my family. Come, Ball! come up.” “ Stop a 
moment, cousin Proger :—have you not often con 
fessed, that the first Earl of Pembroke, of the name 


y high lig 
rver of a 
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man of enlarged ideas will detiy that the philosophy y 
of the humin mind, of law, of commerce, of go- 
rernment, of morals, and, 1 wiil add, of religion, 
have greatly contributed to any superiority this age 
may claim over former periods? If philosophy thus 
employed have occasioned some evils, a more correct 
and diligent use of the same will remove them, If 
erroneous conclus.ons have been drawn from a@ par- 
tial or premature induction of facts, they will be 
rectified by a future more extensive induction. 
After all, no medium can possibly be assigned be- 
tween reasoning freely, and not reasoning at all— 
between submitting implicitly to any human autbo- 
ity, and to none.” 
(10) 
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F.S. G. 





Bép As the selection of an article for the Kaleidoscope 
upon the subject of Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Parliaments, may appear to be a deviation from our 
original design, we must here repeat what we last 

week stated-in our notices to correspondents, that it 
was never contemplated on our parts, wholly to ex- 
clude what may be termed general, but only party 
politics. On the contrary, indeed, we always anti- 
cipated in ovr present work, a convenient supple- 
mentary channel for those superfluities, which, but} 
for such an outlet, must necessarily have overflowed 
our limited bounds, and run waste, during the sitting 
of. Parliament. 
any documents of a political cast, which may oc- 
casionally appear in the celumns of the Kaleidoscope, 
we shall, however, avoid any commentary of our 
own; in preference to which we may sometimes give 
those of the leading journalists of both political par- 
ties; 2ndinsuch selections shall endeavour to preserve 
that strict impartiality, a departure from which can- 
not fail to be noticed by our readers. 

The following essay from the Ldinburgh Review, 
upon a political subject, of great publio interest, is 
treated with such temperance and absence of party 
virulence, that the whole article has been copied into 
some excellent cotemporary journals, under the 
head of Lilerature, Criticism, &c. It is in this light 
that we wish it to be regarded by our readers, to 
whom we shall now introduce the work itself, with- 
out further preambie. EDTS, 


In 





ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS AND UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE, 
Article VIIT. of the Edinburgh Review, for 
December 1818. 





This article on’ * Universal Suffrage,” is the ablest 
Essay that has appeared on general politics since 
the publication of Burke’s pamphlet on ** The Cause 
£ the preseat Discontents” The author is at once 
philosopher, moralist, and statesman. He displays 
a most extensive knowledge both of history and the 
preseut state of society; both of facts and princi 
ples. We have never befure met with such a store 
of political and moral reflection m= such a small 
















































L. of Herbert, was the youngest sun of Perthir, and will 
you set yourself above the Earls + Pembroke ?”— 
“True, [- must give place to the Earl of Pembroke, 
because he is a Peer of the realm; but still, though 
a Peer, he is of the youngest branch of my family 
1 to our ion O88 descended from the tourth son of Werndee, 
perfect ord who was your ancestor, aud settled at Perthir ; 
iy re-ente whereas T aw descended from the eldest son. Indeed, 
‘ing to reticme ™ cousin Jones, of Lanarth, ts of an older branch 
a. great dea ta you, and yet he never disputes that 1 am the 
of menandgm bead of the family.” *“ Why, cousin Proger, T have 
ome talking Mthing move tu say, so ‘good night to ‘you!”— 
ly struck “Stop a moment, Mr. Powell!” said the stranger , 
ectly, beut “you see how it pours; do admitme atleast: I will 
e shook; not dispute with you about our families” © Pray. 
oons, re Sir, what is your name, and where do you come froin ?” 
; ax weet My uae is *, and I come from the county of ** ” 
For, a8 “A Saxon, of course; it would be very curious in- 
> must be deed, Sir, should I dispute with 4 Saxou sbout fami- 
aste, ind lies; nv, Sir, you must suffer for the,obstinacy of 
ing squeengam YOU friend ; and so a pleasant ride tu you both.” 
’ the pass 
lassie did 
a: eee ON PHILOSOPHY. 


ungraccf 








Scottish 

|, and meri By Dr. Aikin. 

you, ho 

varias Hy OF “Tt has been branded with the epithet of impious 


by the bigot, of arrogant by the cautious, and of 
Vilionary by the dull. It has drawn down the ana 
themas of the serious, aud ther,?*cule of the light 
Above all, it has been treated with chat irunical sueer, 
which 1s so commen a resource to those whoare con- 
scious of being deficient in argument. ‘Thank 
Heaven! I am no piilosopher ; I pretend not to b 
wiser than thoxe who have goue before me; I do vot 
boast of the discovery of new principles; [ must 
beg leave to retain my antiquated notions, notwit). 
standiug philosophers call them prejudices.” These 
flowers of polemical rhetoric, which decorate so 
Many sermons, speeches and essays, though they 
have lost the attraction of novelty, are yet of no 


(a, their fig 
their clapp 
wuld be in 
is, and 
wtner, and 
red inde 


ds small eficacy in sv acing trivial minds; and the ar- 
a gumentum ud rerecundtam, ‘to which.they appea', is 
ing. WV. apt to ov....ower unassuming modesty. Such 4 
u to Techie stein uf frothy insolence is'best disconcerted by aci- 
her tou mitting it seriously as an hunest confession of infe- 
| have ¢ tiority—1 vould say,— 1 know you. are not a phi 
8. yelp) (HEE losopher—{ never touk you for one—your education 


dancers aud habits of life have disqualified you from all pre- 


new teusions to the character—your opinions are mere 
it was (ORR prejudices, and do wot- merit a refutation.” 

the sw “Bat if there be those who bona fide ave afraid 
> naked: of philosophy, because very mischievous doctrines 
footing it "GH have been prupogated under its name, let them be 


sole. 
dan a 


told, that what they dread is only the use of reason 
ta large way, and upon’ the mest important sub- 


it, AMIE jects; aud that a, ou the: whole, we are better fur 
| the ani thé vift of reason, though some abuse it, we are like 
ing but Wise better for aspiring to be philosophers, though 
preven! tome falsely and for bad purposes arrogate the title 
se allow MA very common topic of railing agaiust philosophy, 
we did tM is the extravagant and contradictory opinious held 
cording WHE by the ancient schools of philosophers, But with 
is thet whom ought they to be compared ? Not with those 
ry tars ret Who have beea enlightened by direct revelation, but 
use the With the vulgar aud bigots. of their own times, who 
y holydeyR Iuplicitty received all the absurdities which fraud 
PF, §. Gi and superstition had fuisted into their systems of 
Bute auth. Lf, by the efforts of unaided philgsopy, out 
_ of 4 people thus debased, could be raised a Socrates. 
—_ 40 Epictetus, an Antoninus, what honours short of 

76 ee fivine, are not dueto it? Nor have its services tu 
burgh, STR Mavkiod ia tater ages been much less conspicuous ; 
of, Map fr not to insist on the gveat advancements in art 
weep Be *4scteace which have originated from natural phi- 





‘ompass ; never witnessed such a grasp of intellect, 
‘nited with so much tolerance and forbearance. 
What we have here to admire is not merely know- 
ledge, sagacity, comprehension, not merely great 
powers of thinking and writing—but a very uncom. 
mon display o: that wisdom which leads uniformly 
to what is safe in politics and just in morals, Asa 
literary composition, this Essay gratifies the taste ; 
as a piece of reasoning, it fills the judgment. Yet 
its object’ is not to dazzle, but to win, persuade, 
convince. It affords evidence of so much mental 
digestion, and forms such a nursery of thought, that 
no instructed mind can peruse it without delight, or 
without becoming both wiser and better. But al- 
though it contains enough of good sense, perspica- 
vus statement, and sound reasoning, to give it at once 
1 strong claim to general favour, the mind of the 
wuthor is too philosophical and refined, and he trusts 
tuo much to the previous mental training of his 
eaders, to become all at once popular. Many of 
nis doctrines, too, will be alike unpalatable to the 
Tory faction and to the People. The former hate 
ind detest every thing which is liberal, or that rests 
on the basis of general good. The latter were never 
fond of remote conclusions; they were never well 
qualified to follow any lengthened processes of 
hought; and they are extremely apt to designate as 
sophistical, all those deductions from general prin- 
viples which do not flatter their own wishes or pre 

judices. This temperament, which is vatural tu 
thuse who have small leisure for speculation, is mac! 

heightened at present by the coarse but stimulating 
nourishment which has been so liberally administered 
to them by Cobbett, and other writers of similar 
principles. They have no favour for any reform 
that is not exceedingly simple, and that does not 
promise to cure every disease at once. And as our 
author disputes the virtue of Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage, on which so much stress 
has recently been laid by almost every writer for the 
populace, and proves them, as he couceives, to be 
poisons instead of medicines, we are much afraid 
that his reasoning will neither be fully nor impartially 
considered by the people. We do not acquiesee in ali 
his conclusions ; but we admire his genius, which is 
surpassed only by his candour: we are convinced 
that his intentions are sincere and patriotic; and 
we recommend, in the strongest maaner, the candid 
perusal and consideration of bis Essay, to all who 
would foim an honest opinion of the politics of the 
day, or who desire to form enlightened opimens on 
the stracture and interests of suciety. 

The arguipent against voting at elections by ballot 
is complete and triumphant. ‘The objection to an. 
oual parliaments, which is one not commonly ad- 
verted to, seems also to be good; but we do not 
think the argument against universal suffrage to be 
nearly 80 conclusive. We donot advocate, and never 








‘phy (since they are questioned by none) what 


advocated, universal suffrage; bat this arises, not 
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so much from our considering it as leading necessa 

rily to mischief, as from the conviction that it would 
produce little, if-any, benefit, beyond what may be 
obtained by less offensive measures, and from the 
strong prejudice which exists against it in the minds 
of all the higher and proprietary classes in the com 

munity. This alone, if the people knew their own 
interests, would induce them to forbear pressing it; 
but, as matters have been conducted, we fear it is 
one of the s:rengest reasons why it is so urgently 

called for, The people have been so long taunted, 
and so long misused by the Tory faction, that they 

now, we suspect, conceive every thing to be essen- 

tially necessary to their well-being which is opposed | 
and scouted by Administration. Had Ministers, 
ike our Essayist, treated the people with considera 

tion, aud condescenied to reasomwith them as fellow 

beings, even while they passed and enforced laws 
against them, a reconciliation might have been ac- 
complished between the higher and lower classes ; 

but instead of taking this Obviously wise line of 

policy, the faction have always been anxious to chain, 
imprison, banish, or execute; and even when ac- 
knowledged injury was done, ostensibly at least to 
prevent greater injury, we have uniformly seen, that, 
instead of making any reparation to innocent and 
oppressed sufferers, which could have been done in 
the amplest manner, out of a sum far below the 
annual produce of many a sinecure, they have done 
away responsibility and the ‘possibility of redress 
together, by bills of indemuity! How unreasonable 
then is it to look for dispassionate coolness, or pa- 
tience, or forbearance, on the part of the people! 
Yet we see many instances of these virtues; and if 
that misrule which has inflamed their resentments 
were at an end, we might confidently expect to sce 
many more. The people are wiser and better than 
is generally allowed; ‘but we commit a great error 
when we take the present state of their feeling to- 
wards the higher classes, as a just indication of what 
it would be under a wiser course of administration. 
We have the authority of Burke for the important 
truth, that Government is always to blame when 
the people are generally or greatly discontented. 
This is one strong ground of hope for reasonable 
conduct on the part of the people. Another arises 
out of the gradual progress of knowledge, which 
never fails to increase the influence of prospective 
considerations on human conduct. The people, as 
Burke has also ubserved, have no interest in tumult 
or commotion. They must be goaded on to it, either 
hy gross mismanagement, or some unparallelled 
sufferings. The first cause ought never to exist ; 
and if the Government have no sinister ends to gain, 
or bad measures to support, it is not easy to con- 
ceive that openness on the part of Administration, 
added to the natural influence and authority of Go- 
vernment, should fail to appease the people under 
any unavoidabie calamity. Great and unexpected 
distress can hardly arise, and much general saffer- 
ing can hardly be felt, in a uation whose affairs are 
honestly and fairly administered. The worst almost 
that can happen in such a country is now and then 
a deficient crop; but a free intercourse with other 
countries would greatly lessen the evil thus arising ; 
and. if Ministers acted justly in other respects, the 
people would never think of imputing such a mis- 
fortune to the Government. he great political 
tights and duties of a peaple are of an obvious cha- 
racter, So generally are the great interests of a 
nation. They all rest, for the most part, on those 
primary moral principles that are as well known to 
the peasant as the prince. The great majority of 
men will, in all probability, be always doomed to 
earn their bread by the sweat of theit brow; but 
the most regular labourer has hours of relaxation, 
and opportunities of receiving instruction; and 
there is nothing visionary in looking. forward to a 
state of society in which every labourer shall be 
educated, and acquaiuted with the leading doctrines 
and principles uf politics and political economy. 
Low station aud ignorauce are not necessarily inse- 
parable companions, Eveu at the present day, there 
are many among the very lowest classes who are quite 
satisfied that an equal division of all property would 
be to purchase a temporary benefit at the expense of 
a permaneut injury. Most persons know that the 
comforts aud conveniencies of the very lowest clas- 
ses are increased by the accumulation of capital, as 
much as the luxuries of the rich; and that it is al- 
ways the interest of the lower erders that those above 
them should be wealthy, But although equality of 
condition could not be preserved for a single day, it 
is of immense importance that there should be an 
equality of rights; that is, that each should be 
equally protected by the laws, in person, character, 
aud property. Each cannot be rich, but each should 
be able to reap the full benefit of his own labour, 
bodily or mental; and no artificial obstructions 
should he thrown in the way of fair enterprize, or an 
honest progress in life. In sach a state of society 

wealth and distinction would be so often gained and 


lust; the rich and the poor, the high and the low, } 


would be so linked together by intercourse and con 
nection, that there would be no room fur any natu- 
ral or permanent antipathy between any two classes 
inthe community. Butalthough station, talent, and 


‘property would fluctuate, each of these would give 


to its possessor fur the time, all the influence it 
ought to have iv society. The natural influence of 
each is, in ouropinion, quite sufficient, without the 
help of artificial regatations; and where artificial 
consequence is not given to wealth on its own ac- 
count, its natural influence, it is plain, will be less 
invidiahs, dnd, therefore, im one sense, more power- 
fal, - 

For these reasons, we think it may, in the progress 
of society, though not in the present: bostile state of 
the different classes, become perfectly safe to con- 
municate the privilege of universal suffvage. Nay, 
it may really become adviseable to bestow it.-—We 
do not’ say that any political privilege should be 
granted, merely because it ia sanctioned by natural 
right. Tn politics we admit the doctrine of utility 
and expediency, but we conceive that the interests 
of society are much seldomer than is generally 
imagined at war with the principles of justice, aud | 


it is always an additional secarity for the peace of |, narra Sunday 





| 


society when they can he reconciled, Now, asevery 





man who has attained the years of maturity may 
jfeel aggrieved iv being deprived of a voice int 
jelection of a legislative representative, itis clear! 
jjust that this right should be communicated the 
jmmoment it becomes safe and eapedient, 

! The well-being of iety may be sufficient! 
secured, we conceive, without resorting at any time 


so 


but it may also b 

without occasioning any thing hke a dis 
We do not think the argument sound, that 

because the majority of men are and always will be 

|W ithout wealth, the representatives of men of pro 

perty would, under a scheme of universal suffrage, 
| bv always in the minority, and in the same coudition 

jas if not represented at all. The converse of the 
j|proposition is, that as property returns nearly all 
the present members of Parliament, the people in 
the mass are not in any degree represented. But 

this is denied by our Essayist, why contends, that 
the representatives for Westiniuster, aud some othe: 

pen burghs, ave represcutatives for the people at 

farge. ‘This is true toa certain éxtent; and, couse 

quently, in the same manner, if property were fo 
return only two members, all property would in some 
degree be represented. But that is not our argument, 
What we contend for is, that although the holders 
of property have uo privileges conferred on them on 
that account, they will yet, by means of their pyro- 
perty, be able to influence, uot only other voters in 
tppointing representatives, but also the conduct of 
the representatives themselves, when elected, The 
few representatives of the people have at present 
nothing but talent and principle to support them ; 
the people themselves nothing but the hold they can 
take of the nataral sense of justice in the minds of 
others: bat the holders of property have, and always 
will have, many other advantages, Wealth com- 
mands the best education, secures leisure, and thus, 
besides the power which it bestows of directly gra- 
tifying the appetites and passions, an immense and 
never-failing source of influence, it also purchases 
every thing that can aid and give full effect to the 
influence of the mind. There can be no question, 
therefore, that property and wealth, if opposed di- 
rectly and constantly to poverty and ignorance, would 
be successful; but the great object of political insti- 
tutions should be to crash the spirit that would lead 
tu such hostilities. The most wealthy are still men 

capable of being teuched by sympathy, influenced 
by moral considerations, and excited to honourable 
and patriotic conduct, And if one or two of them 
be roused to think liberally and act omynanimously, 
their cxample has some effect uo the sentiments and 
conduct of the whole, ‘The lowest, again, is capa- 
ble of receiving instruction, and imbibing honest 
and manly seatiments, The difference between 
right and wrong is perceived by all classes; and the 
principles of justice are common te all, Knowledge 
and virtue remove some jealousics ; an extension of 
the elective franchise is sought chiefly for the pur- 
pose of removing still more, Give to the lowest the 
power of conferring, by his vote, a favour on the 


to universal sutlvage 5 sorted to 
solution of 


seciery 





highest, and you secure sueb an interchuuge of good 
offices, and geverate so much mutual will, thae 
invidious distinctions are furgotten, New 


leges, besides, stimulate to new exertions; and if 
all unwise restrictions were done away, and ¢nch 
had equal opportunity of rising in the world, wea}th, 
aw already observed, would so fluetuate, and exbibi¢ 
wo many gradations, as would prevent the th of 
any thing like general hostility between dove who 
had, and those who had not wealth and . 
For the same reasous, we are inclined to think 
that the people at large, the electors of the 
tive body, would seldom, if ever, be placed in hos- 
tility to the Legislature, Community of interest 
would, generally speaking, secure community of 
views; butit would not follow, that the 
would necessarily eatch every burst of feeling on 
the part of the people, or be controfied hy any one 
of their hasty opinicns, The deliberations of @ 
House of Commons, elected even by the people at 
large, present vo parallel to the.tumultuous 
ceedings of the people themselves under some of the 
aucient republican goveruments, Representation, se 
we now have it, or as it could ever be desired, in the 
invention or expedient of modern times, Its advan. 
tages are so. inealculably great, that it would be 
quite nugatory to attempt in this place to descuibe 
them. We mercly mark a distinetion, the neglees 
of which has led to many sbeurd fears aud conclu. 
sions ; a distinction, which in this country is prodi- 
giously heightened by the existence of a 
aristocracy, with legislative power equal to that of 
the Commons, and a monarchy, the head of whieh 
can always negative a measure which ix considered 
dangerows tu the Crown of the country, We are 
quite aware of what has been said of the differences 
between the theory and practice of our Constitution, 
The maio battle will always be fought, and should 
be fought, in the Commous: but itis by no means 
unprecedented that the Upper House should theow 
out a bill that has passedthe Lower; and we should 
uot fear any iinmediate dissolution of the monarchy 
although the Crown should, ona particutar orcasion, 
mterpose its negative. Such an opposition could 
uot exist permanently, nor could a canse for it exist, 
if some measure of permanent value to the country 
were not objected to. Brom the mere forme of one 
legislative bodies, time, so necessary to just decision, 
is always gaiued; and time for reflectiony joined to 
the high indueements which men placed there by 
honest means for honest parposes, would have tu 
decide wisely, would generally lead to such deter. 
minations as should be most for the interest of the 
country, But-if itwhould be sti! feared that repre. 
sentatives named by the whole people would be too 
much infiueneed by the sudden impressions of the 
multitude, the duration of Parlinment contd either 
‘he lengthened, ox, what would. be better es an ex- 
|pertnents one half of the r ntatives might be 
elected by those having quatifications from prope 
and the uther half by mt 7 ne rn 
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THE HMOLIAN HARP. 





Ou! breathe not—breathe not—sure "twas something 


holy ! 

Varth has no sounds like these—again it passes 
With a wild voice, that slowly rolls away, 
Leaving a silence not unmusical ! 
And now again the wind-harp’s frame hath felt 
The Spirit—like the organ's richest peal 
Rolls the long murmer, and again it comes, 
That wild low wailing voice.— 

These sounds to me 
Bear record of strange feclings—it was evening, 
And this same instrument lay on my window, 
That the sighing breezes there might visit it ;— 
I then did love to leave my lonely heart, 
Like this soft harp, the pr tiing of cach impulse, 
The sport of every breath—I sate along, 
Listening for many minutes—the sounds ceased, 
Or, though unnoted by the idle ear, 
Were mingled with my thoughts—! thought of one, 
And she was of the Dead—She stood before me 
With sweet sad smile, like the wan moon at midnight 
Siniling in silence on a world at rest— 
——! rushed away—I mingled with the mirth 
Of the noisy many—it is strange, that night 
With a light heart with light and lively words, 
I sported hours away, ond yet there came 


But it seemed that a chill eye gazed upon my heart, 
That a wan cheek with a sad smile, upbraided me ; 
I felt that mirth was but a mockery, 

Yet 1 was mirthful— 


I lay down to slee 
I did not slecp—I ox. f not yey 
For o’er the wind-harp’s strings the spirit came 
With that same sweet low voice. 
smile, 
But | must think, my friend, as then T thought, 
That the voice was hers whose early death I mourned, 
That she it was who breathed those solemn notes 
Which like a spell possessed the soul.— 
I lay 
Wakeful, the prey of many feverish feelings, 
My thoughts were of the dead !—At length f slept, 
If it indeed were sleep.—She stood before me 
In beauty—the wan smile had passed away— 
The eye was bright—I could not bear its brightness. 
Till now I knew not death was terrible, 
For seldom did I dweil upon the thought, 
And if, in some wild moment, Fancy shaped 
A world of the departed, ‘twas a scene 
Most calm and cloudless, or if clouds at times 
Staitied the blue quiet of the still soft sky, 
They didnot dim its charm, but suited well 
The stillness of the scene, like thoughts that move 
Silently o'er the soul or linger there, 
Shedding a tender twilight ponsiveness ! 
‘This & an idle song !—I cannot tell 
What charits were hers who died.—I cannot tell 
What grief is their's whose spirits weep for her ! 
Oh! many, were the agonics of Prayer, 
Aud'nany were the mockeries of Hope ; 
Avi Yhany a heart, that loved the weak delusion 
Looked forward for the rosy smiles of Health, 
And mane a’ rosy smile passed o'er that cheek 
Which will not smile azain—and the soft tinge 
That pften flushed across that fading face, 
Antgmade the stranger sigh with friends, would wake 
ten ary hope—cven the calm tone 
which she spoke of Death, gave birth to thoughts, 
trembling thoughts, that the lip uttered not 
And when shy spoke with those, whom most she 
, nonrhed 
To Yeave, and when through clear calm tears the eye 
Shong with unwonted light, ho! was there not 
Fwit# tiGh sparkle something that forbade 
The fear of Death ?—and when in Life's last days 
Thesame gay spirit, that in happier hours 
Had, eharietered her countenance, still gleamed 
@ the wan features-—when such playful words 
As ovpe could scatter gladness on all hearts, 
Still trembled from the lip, and o'er the souls 
or those who listened shed a deeper gloom— 
In hours of such most moureful guiety, 
Oh ! was there not even then a lingering hope, 
Phat flitted fearfully, like parent birds 
Fast fluttering o'er their desolated nest ? : 
Mourn not for her who died !—She lived as saints 
Might pray to live—she died as Christians dic ;— 
There was no earthward struggle of the heart, 
No shuddering terror—no reluctant sigh— 
They who beheld her dying fear not Death ! 
Silently—sileutly the Spoiler came, 
As sleep steals oer the senses, unperceived, 
And the last thoughts that soothed the waking soul 
Mingle with our sweet dreams.—Mousn not for her ! 
A. 
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any 1 On recently perusing Milton's Paradise Lost, in con- 
i} hi gpet tala > np aha 

au nexion with the Scriptures. 
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BY MRK. MULOCK. 


From the Liverpool Couricr, 
Mii Ton, I ever deem'd thy soaring strain, 
fn genuine grandeur, —e by all, 
Whose nunabers londly swell or softly fall 
Mf British bards, the he Ulustrious train. 
Gut ne'er ill now to my ions plain 
Appear'd the secret of that wondrons thrall 
O*er mightiest minds—to melt or to appal, 
And the clear fount of Poesy to drain, 
Pouring forth blandest love or passion’s rage, 
ty varving verse of mingled sweet and streng.— 
The highest truths that grace the holiest page 
Horn: tho pare magic of Cay heav’n-taught song, 
And Gospel glories ripening every age, 
"Thy tuncful spell shall sacredly prolong. 
bran: ary, 11. 
_— ~ —— _ 
| "That the turkey-cock is remarkably tenacious ef life, 
ihe fuilowing fact, which we have on the best authorit 
wove. At Fontainbleau, a small farm in the neig 
voyuitoad of Dundee, belonging to Mr. James Dungean, | 
enior, a turkey-cock disappeared; and, after twenty- 
Ki alls 













ve days, be was found under some straw in the barn, 
al] that time without food. 
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1 An inhebitant of Curacoa was lately declared infamous, 

pnd banished the colony ter lite, for :whumanly treaung, 
i} ad thereby causiog Wie death oj, a female sluve. 
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At times wild feelings—words will not express them— 


Yes! thou may'st 


| &c. as she pleased. 
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Biographical Motices. 
THE LATE QUEEN OF WIRTEMBERG. 
(From a Morning Paper.) 


Some interesting particulars are related respect- 
ting the death of this young and beautifal Princess. 
She bad a fall eruption on the skin, when they 
lbrought her word that a fire had burst out in the 
| apartmeuts of her children. She darted, balf dres- 
}sed, from her bed, and ran towards them. It wasa 
| false alarm, or at least the fire was already exting uish- 
ed; but the fatal blow was given; the measles were 
struck in, and ina few hours suffocated the august 
invalid. The King was apprised of it: he was in 
jthe bath: he ran and found his wife dying and 
|speechless. She stretched out her hand to him, and 
expired by his side. 
| It was impossible, for thirteen hours, to prevail 
lupon the King to let go the cold hand of his unfor- 
tunate consort, and to leave the funereal chamber. 
It was not till the following night, that, worn down 
by the double weight of grief and involuntary drow- 
siness, they succeeded in carrying bim to his separate 
apartments, There was considerable uneasiness for 
some time respecting his health, already in a weak 
state. 

It is not perhaps generally known, that the King 
of Wirtemberg and the late Queen were to each other 
the object of a first affection; but that some state 
reason, or the authority of their superiors, had in- 
tervened, and compelled each of them to marry 
another, The King, at that time Prince of Wirtem- 
berg, was compelled to marry the Lady now the 
Empress of Austria, and the lateQueen was obliged 
to accept the hand of the Duke of Oldenburgh. 
But though the ceremony passed between the Prince 
of Wirtemberg, and the present Empress of Austria, 
the consorts, if so they may be called, never after- 
wards saw each other, except in the presence of a 
third person; avd when the authority of Bona- 
parte was extinguished by the battle of Waterloo, a 
divorce was solicited and procured by both parties, 
aud the Princess of Wirtemberg became Empress of 
Austria. 
The Duchess of Oldenburgh having become a wi- 
}dow at the same period, the Prince and Duchess 
'were united, and ever, till the day of her death ex- 
jhibited a rave example of the utmost possible do- 
mestic happiness in royal life. 








COUNT STEINACH. 





Died lately at Goa, Cayetan Count Steinach, of 
Donnerpagh, in Styria, and a private in bis Majes- 
ty’s 84th regiment. He was the eldcst son of Charles 
Count Steinach, a Hangarian nobleman of consider- 
able landed and fanded property, who soon after the 
death of his first wife (the mother of the present 
subject) contracted a second marriage, which, from 
the few details that have been collected, appears to 
have been the source of considerable trouble to the 
oftspring of the first conuexion; but whatéver 
might have been the original’ cause of disunion in 
jthis noble family, it were needless to investigate it 
|here. Cayetan was unhappy—he abandoned his 
jhome and his country, and sought an asylunt in-Eng- 
jland; where, a stranger, and distressed by poverty, 
he was reduced to the hava necessity of enlisting as 
i private soldier inthe Queen's German regiment 
(now the 97th) at that time on the point of proceed- 
jing with the British expedition to Egypt. There he 
| 





| 


served during a glorious campaign, under-the com 
mand of the celebrated Sir John Stewart, lately 
honoured wth the tithe of Count Maida, for bis ser- 
Ivices in Calabria, When the troops were ordered 
ito Europe, upon the conclusion of that memorable 
service, he was desirous of secking a more distant 
lrefuge from his family, and with this melancholy aud 
|forlorn view, was, ou bis own application, transferred 
ito his Majesty's 84th regiment, Since the return of 
that regiment to India, the legitimate: heir of the 
voble family of Steinach has discharged the duties 
of a private soldier ; respected by bis comrades, who 
were ignorant of bis rank, and esteemed by his offi 

cers for his steady and unassuming deportment. 
Within these last few months, his bivth and parent. 
age were discovered, He received intelligence from 
the ageut of bis family, that his father was aead, and 
bad Jeft bin universal heir to his property. Cayetan 
[having vow succeeded to the lawful inheritance of 
ithe Jute Count Stemach, endeavoured, as became his 
elevaied rank, to effect his discharge from a station 
in which his adverse fate had doomed himso long to 
linger, Some circumstances unfortunately  inter- 
|vened to delay the accomplishment of this desirable 
Johject ; and, alas! whilst cherishing the anxious 
|hopeof returning to his native land, with dignity 
and honour, after many years of servitude and toil, 
and of spending the remainder of his chequered life 
in the enjoyment of a ooble independence, he fell 
Jill under the debilitating effect of the climate, en. 
ltered the regimental hospital, and died. 








as 





“was made in 1221.” 


carried to the Holy Land. 


TO BIDDER. 


——— 


(Concluded from page 107. ) 





1s t,—28 days, 19 hours, and 12 minutes. 
2d,—41 guineas, 861 shillings, or £86, 2s, 
3d,—301. 

4th,—2547517808. 

5th,—47660"; 

6th,—2062684403901. 

7th,—25460 days, 

8th,—600 of each. 





DR. WALLIS & MENTAL CALCULATION. 


—>_ - 


following letters, written by this great mathema 


possessed. 
—_ 


I did, by memory, extract the square root of 3,0000, 
00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,which 
I found to be 177205,08075,68077,20353, fené ; and 
did the next day commit it to writing.” 
“ February 18, 1670, stylo Anglia.—Johaunes 
Georgius Pelshower, (Regiomontanus Borussus,) 
giving me a. visit, and desiring an example of tae 
like, when I had for a long time been afflicted with 
quartan ague, I did that night propose to myself, in 
bed, by dark, without help to my memory, a num- 
ber, in fifty-three places: 2,4681,3579,1012,1411, 
1315,1618,2017,1921,222 
which T extracted the square root of twenty-seven 
| places, viz. 157,1030,1687,1482,8058,1715,2171, 
| proximé ; which uumbers (as well as the others) I 
did not commit tu paper till he gave me another visit 
March following, when I did, from my memory, dic- 
tate them to him, who then wrote them from my 
mouth, and took them with him to examine. 
: Yours. 

“ Oxford, Feb. 16, 1680. 

“ For Thomas Smith, B.D. 
Fellow of Magdalen Coll.” § 


_ (Seward’s Anecdotes of distinguished Persons. 
Antiquities. 
— 


COaa—- 
TREASURES OF ‘THE CHURCH OF 
ST. DENIS. 


JOHN WALLIS, 





i —_— 
The treasures of St. Denis, which, for the antiquity 
of some objects, the costliness or nice construction of 
others, and the veneration with which devotees re- 
garded, in many, the hallowed relics enshrined in sil- 
ver, gold, pearls, and precious stones, had !ong been 
celebrated as the most splendid of the ecclesiastical 


destroyed er dispersed, agreeab! 
National Convention, in 1793. tn the course, too, of 
the year, the tombs and coffins of kings, queens, and 
princes, and i!lustrious men, some of whom had Jain 
in the vaults of St. Denis 1100 years, were ransacked ; 
their contents, saving the rings, crowns, and other 
trickings of the dead, thrown into one common moat 
that was filled up with quick lime; and the. leaden 
coflins melted down, and cast into bullets, in the 
church yatd; a foundry having been established there 
forthat purpose. We may perhaps present the réader 
with a description of this extraordinary exhumation. 
These treasures were kept in five cabinets. In the 
first among others were 
“ Two mitres of ancient Abbots of St Denis.One 
was formed entirely with pearls; pearls were the 
basis; and its exterior was enriched with a great quan- 
tity of jewels, set in gold. the other was strewed with 
fleur de lis, and covered with seed pear}s, ‘This latter 


| 


In the second was, “A golden eagle enriched with 
a remarkable fine sapphire, and other gems. It is’ be- 
lieved that this had served as a clasp to the royal man- 
tle of Dagobert Ist.” Dagobert reigned in 628, and 
was the first King interred at St. Denis, 

** Two crewns used at the coronation of Louis 13. 
The one of gold, the other silver, gilt.” 

“The silver gilt crown used at the funeral of Queen 
Ann, of Austria.” 

‘6 A missal, written seven or eight centuries ago.” 
¢In the third was the head of St. Denis.” 

“ A silver gilt shrine, representing a band, within 
which was a small bone of St. Denis.” St. Louis car- 
ried this with him to the Holy Land.” 

* A cup made of the wood of Samaris; used by St. 
Louis asa charm against the spleen, The sword he 


ther of silver: 


“Pwo crowns; one of gold, the o 
at the: ‘ot Louts 14." 





‘The terms demanded by Madame Catalani for. her 
‘talents at the Opera-house for.the ensuing season, were, | 
a sum of £5000, a benefit to produce £1000, a coach, a 
dinner of 14 covers daily, and liberty to sing at Concerts, 
It is almost superfluous to add that 
'these extravagant terms were refused. 





'to be the finest in the world. ‘The hieroglyphic:! 


A manuscript on vellum, attributed to St. Denis ” 
In the fourth, ** a vase of oriental agate, supposed! 


figures upon it were perfect ; and the execution extra- 
ordinary. John Tristen, in his comentaries, believes 
it tohave been made by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 








| A chef-d’euvre of Rubens, was lately purchased of a 
German pieture-dealer at Aix-la-Chapelle, by an Kn- | 


glishman of distinction, at the enormous price of 4000); 





| guincas. Cy kat i 
| Rara Avis in Terris.—There was shot some da § ARO,'| 
at Duddingston, West Lothian, the seat of John Hamil-.; 


i ton Dundas, Esq. a bittern, a bird which of late years | crown was used at the coronation of the 
1 


has been very litle, if at all, known in this part of the 
world; it stood three feet four inches in height, an 
measured from tip to tip of his wings upwards of ee 
Singular robbery.—On Thursday se’nnight, a wal 
was committed for trial at Bow-street, for stealing a 
printed sermon from the pocket of the Rev, Geo, King, 


feet. 
a prebendary of Ely Chathedral, 


King of Egypt: on the foot is an inscription, telling 
us that this vase was given to St. Denis, by ‘Charles 
1.” 


“The crown of Charlemagne, of gold, and en- 
riched witb jewels: used at the coronation of the 


Ki 

The crown of Jane, Queen of Charles IV. It was 
of gold, and enriched with precious stones. This 
Queens, 
which ceremony was performed at St. Denis. Holy 
ointment was used in place of oil. They wereanointed 
on the forehead, shoulders, and the stomach. For 
this purpose they wore, on such occasions, a tunic, and 
a shift open at the two sides. ‘Twenty-five Queens of 
Prunpe have submitted to this strange ceremony, the 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS PROPOSED 


We extract from our Common Place Book the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary instance of mental cal- 
culation, in the person of Dr. Wallis : our readers 
may compare it with the account of Bidder, as 
given last week but one-—The originals of the 


tician, John Wallis, D. D. prove the vast power 


of abstraction which his strong and energetic mind 


“ December 22, 1669.—In the dark night, in bed, 
without ‘pen, ink, or paper, or any thing equivalent, 


4,2628,3023,2527,2931, of 


possessions in France: the whole of this wealth was | 
to a decree of the | 


h to correspond.” A'véry short lace sleeve, thade full; the. 


Fes. 9, 








And in the fifth, ** A shrine, in which was said, 
pe the body of St. Denis.; presented by Pope Cleme 
. in 1215,” 

























Monument of Art.—A te oy! ancient tomb has lat 
been discovered in Egypt, by Mr. Belzoni the Italigy 
artist, at present making researches there, in conjuncti 
with Mr. Beechey, Secretary to the British Consy 
Grand Cairo, who is also an excellent draftsman and 
lourist, the interior of, which is decorated with bas relig 
drawn with a spirit and coloured in a style superior 
of the modern schools of painting. In the centre of, 
extraordinary work of art, stands a sarcophagus of 4 
finest alabaster, nearly as clear as crystal.—A_ fac-sin 
\of this work of an iquity, formed of casts, and colour 
from the original, will, ere long, be shipped for Englanj! 
as a present to the Prince Regent, to be erected where 
ever his Royal Highness may please to direct. 

















, a , ——— 
Literary Trifling. 
—=e 
To “ROSINA,” on “ VALENTINE’S DAY | 





I am at present a “ Minor,” but will be Of Ag. 
To-morrow.” “ My Grandmother” for a ** Wondepy 
by lucky turns in the “ Wheel of Fortune,” anf 
surely one of the “ Chances” in the “ Chapter of 
Accidents,” has property to the amount of “ Thpy 
hundred Pounds a Year,«” to which I am “ Heir q 
Law.” I therefore mean to make a “ Bold Stroy 
for a Wife,” and to hazard “ Ali for Lore.” Nowin 
making this“ Discovery,” I hope you will not tortor 
me with a Refusal,”but accord me* Love for Love” 
i am nota “ Choleric A7an,” a“ Miser,” nor a“ Game. 
ster.” 1am a“ Good-natured Man,” and, as I shall 
neither “ J'urn Out” a “ Careless,” “Suspicious,” yy 
“Provoked,” but always bea“ Tender Husband,” ’ 
will never act towards me the part of the “Je 
Wife.” 1 also promise, you shall be as happy twent 
years after, as you were in the “ Honey Moon, 
“ Three Weeks ufter Marriage,” or even the “ Wed 
ding Day,” and uever repent trusting to “ Lover; 
Vows.” I hope you will not consider me'a Buy’ 
Body,” a “ Hypocrite,” or a “ Double Gallant” 
At the same time I must observe, F detest that’ 
“‘ Beaux Stratagem,” of the “ Fashionable Lovey," 
a “Clandestine Marriage,” a8 1 doa “Trip fo 
| Scotland,” and a “Confederacy.” 1 need not say. 
jmore, but as you are a “ Country Girl,” 1 will re 
tire with you from the “ World,” ‘and’ we will enj 
“Love in a Village,” and be called the “ Constait' 
Couple ;” aud we will so live, that if Heaven bles 
lus with a “Stranger,” and we should leave him ay 
|‘ Orphan,” he may not be necessitated to' tum’ 
“ Farce Writer,” or “ Dramatist,” for’ the purposg’ 
of * Raising the Wind.” ath: 
Theatre Royal, Feb. 14,1819. MOTLEY; 


* Doctor Pangloss,—Hem ! ny 


FOR FEBRUARY. | * 
[From Ackermann’s Repository.] 
— 

Walking Dress.——A high dtéss com 
grey Circassian cloth: the bottom of the skirt is orny 
mented with barids of white lutestrin ed with ood, 
the colour of the dréss, which forted lozenge’ ; each | 
lozenge is ornamented at thé top ‘and bottom witha 
white lutestring rose, the heart of which is very m 
secn: it is formed of hard twisted silk, and this gives 
the flower a rich and novel. appearance, The body is 
made up to the throat, but without a collar; it is ornas 
mented round the top of the bust with a light silk trim 
ming ; both the back and_front are full, but the Athes 
nian braces, which are worn with it, confine it to thé 
shape. The dress has a = ‘long sleeve. A k 
Jume of white ostrich fe: the edges of which ar 
rled, is placed on one side. French grey flores 7.3 
large ¥ndia’ scarf ‘is thrown, over the ioe ers. This 
dress is worh'in garriage costume as well as for elegant ; 
promenade dress. 
Evening Dress.#A round dress composed of whité ' 
satin : the skir‘: falls in'easy folds round the figure ;’ the’ 
bottom of it is nchly trimmed with a double ruche of ' 
white net, over which is a beautiful wreath of. white net ! 
roses intermixed with large velvet leaves ; this is sure. 
mounted by a net riche to correspond with the bottom. : 
The body, ig cut low round the bust, but so as to shade ; 
the bosom in a very decoreus manner; it is’ trimmed | 
with laced ¢abs. ' The ‘bottom of the waist is ornamented , 








FASHIONS 


ed of 


en 





body is contrived in 4 véry novel way, so as to form 8 
art of the sleeve. The head-dress is a low white satid ' 
logue, ornamented ,in front with white roses, which ate’ ' 
surmounted by. a plume of ostrich feathers: it is tied ! 
uiler the chin by a row \of pearls, finished by. peas: 
tassels. 





—— 
—_ 





To Correspondents. 


We thank our friend M. for his suggestion, of which We, 

might probably have availed ourselves, if we could ; 
have procured the papers ‘contaifiing the letters of 
Harvcast te allu We have tot, however, 
regularly access ta,the journal.in which they appeared; ” 
’ and cannot therefore decide how: far the article 








might have been sinpted forthe Kaleidoscope, 
rom its political comp!vxion. 


7 


Livertvs would oblige us by saying where such a list | 
as that recommended is to be met with. 





A Constant READER has not sufficiently defined the ' 
object of his query if he will bea little more ex* 
plicit, we shall be better able to reply to him. 


Octavia shall be attended ta. 





The original lines by a WEsT INDIAN arrived so 
that we have not yet had the opportunity to 


them. ‘ 
ot 
Pninted, published, and sold 
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— whom was Mary de Medicis, wife of Henry 


No. 59, Gerard Street, jor ready moncy only 
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